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"Tenws. ss Pod Bondnus per annum, in advan, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Tiree copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 


2. >> Complete sets of the Register can be fur- 
nished as follows, viz: The 51 vols., octavo (in- 
cluding the index, to the first 12 vols.)—and the 
24 vols., quarto, in continuation, thus bringing 
the Register up to the first of Januery last. Also 
odd volumes, from 13 to 50 inclusive, octavo, 
and from vol. 51 to 74 inclusive, quarto. 








National Affairs. 


BPEL IN 


“CIvin APPOINTMEN TS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Thomas M. Foote, of New York, Charge d’Af- 
faires to New Granada, in lieu of Benjamin A. 
Bidlack, deceased. 

Alexander K. McClung, of Mississippi, to be 
Charge d’Affaires to Bolivia, in lieu of John Ap- 
pleton, resigned. 

Charles L. Fleichman, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Consul to Stuttgard, in Wurtemberg, 
in lieu of Tobias Beehler, resigned. 

Stephen D. Poole, of North Carolina, to be Con- 
sul to Turk’s Island, in lieu of J. T. Pickett, re- 
signed. 

George F. Usher, of Rhode Island, to be Com- 
mercial Agent at Port au Prince, in lieu of Jo- 
seph C. Luther, resigned. 

George P. Marsh, of Vermont, to be Minister 
to Constantinople, in lieu of Dabney S. Carr, re- 
called. 

Thomas W. Chinn, of Louisiana, to be Charge 
d’Affuires to the Kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

John Trumbull Van Allen, of New York, to be 
Charge d’Affaires to the Republic of Ecuador, in 
lieu of Van Brugh Livingston, recalled. 

John C. B. Davis, of Massachusetts, to be Se- 
cretary of Legation to England. 

Loronzo Draper, of New York, to be Consul at 
Havre de Graee, in lieu of Wm. J. Staples, re- 
called. 

Edward Kent, of Maine, to be Consul at Rio 
Janeiro, in lieu of Gorham Parks, recalled. 

Rev. Thomas Sewall, of Maryland, to be Consul 
at St. Jago de Cuba, in lieu of John W. Holding, 
recalled. 

Wm. R. Hayes, of Connecticut, to be Consul, 
at Barbadoes, in lieu of Noble Towner, recalled. 

Elijah Payne, of New York, to be Consul at 
Panama, in lieu of William Nelson, recalled. 

Charles Benjamin, of Connecticut, to be Consul 
at Demerara, in lieu of Samuel J. Masters, re- 
called. 

Israel D. Andrews, of Maine, to be Consul for 
New Brunswick and Canada, in lieu of Collins 
Whittaker, recalled. 

Bailey M. Edney, of North Carolina, to be Con- 
sul at Pernambuco, in lieu of C. G. Salinas, (a 
foreigner,) removed. 

Charles f4. Delavan, to be Commercial Agent 
at St. Thomas. 

William Henry Peet, to be Collector of the Cus 


toms at Fairfield, Cainscticat, vice “William s. 
Pomeroy, removed. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Mail Agents. 


Richard J. Abbot, of Washington, to be Mail 
Agent between Washington City and Philadel- 
phia, vice Mr. Galt, removed. 

Mr. Atkinson, of New Jersey, to be Mail Agent 
between New York and Philadelphia. 


> 
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Foreign Postaces.—The following table is 
appended to Senate Document 25, of the last 
session, and gives information highly interesting | 
and useful to those engaged in foreign correspon- 
dence : 


BREMEN LINE. 


I— Foreign postage to be charged in appiti0n to Uni- 
ted States postage. 


1. Altona 6 cents. 
Bremen Nothing. 
Brunswick 6 cents. 
Cassel 12 
Coburg 12 
Darmstadt 12 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 12 
Gotha 12 
Hamburgh 6 
Hanover 6 
Hesse Hamburg 12 
Kiel 11 
Lippe Detmold 12 
Lubec 9 
Mecklinburg Schwerin 12 
Mecklinburgh Strelitz 12 
Nassau 12 
Oldenburgh 5 
Prussia, (kingdom and provinces) 12 
Reuss 12 
Saxe Altenburgh 12 
Saxe Meiningen 12 
Saxe Weimar 12 
Saxony (kingdom) 12 
Schaumburg Lippe 12 
Schwartzburg Reidolstadt 12 
Schwartzburg Sunderhausen 12 
Wurtemberg (kingdom) 12 


[Single letters limited to half an ounce in 
weight, and postage may be prepaid or left un- 
paid, or the United States postage alone may be 
prepaid, at the option of the sender. ] 


2. Denmark, Copenhagen and furthest 


yk nited States nasties. 


1. Letter packet postage is 24 cents single 
letter net exceeding half an ounce, in addition to 
inland, which is 5 or 10 eents, according to dis- 
tance. 

[Can be prepaid or left unpaid, according to the 
place to which addressed. See the foregoing lists 
and the remarks made under them. } 

2. Newspaper and pamphlet packet postage 5 
eents each, in addition to inland, which is 2; cts. 
for each pamphlet not exceeding | ounce, and one 
cent for each additional ounce or fraction, and lL 
cent or 13 cent, according to distance, on each 
newspaper. 

[Must be prepaid in all cases. ] 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE. 


We add to the foregoing the foliowing infor- 
mation derived from the same source : 


Entire postage from any post office in the Uni- 
ted States (exclusive of the Pacific possessions) 
to any post office in Great Britain and Ireland 
24 cents the single letter, which may be prepaid 
or sent unpaid. When from or to California or 
Oregon 40 cents are to be added. 

On newspaperrs, American postage 2 cents 
each, to be prepaid when sent, and collected 
when received, inall cases. The British postage 
thereon is to be paid in that country. 

On pamphlets, American postage two cents ; 
when exceeding two ounces in weight an addi- 
tional cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce 
to be added; to be prepaid when sent, and col- 
lected when received, in all cases. The British 
postage thereon is to be paid in that country. 


CHARLESTON AND HAVANA LINE. 


American postage 125 cents the single letters 
to be prepaid when sent, and collected when re- 
ceived, in all cases. 

Newspapers 3 cents sea postage, with 15 or lL 
cent inland, according to distance, to be added, 
and to be prepaid when sent, and collected when 
delivered. 


NEW YORK AND CHAGRES LINE. 


Letters (single) 20 cents to Chagres, 30 cents 
to Panama, to be prepaid. 


| Newspapers, same as to Havana. 


PACIFIC LINE. 


Letters to places within the United States pos~ 
sessions 40 cents. Newspapers same as to Ha- 
vana, but the postage on letters can be prepaid 
or left unpaid at option of the parties; also, on 











parts 22 cents. 
Norway—Bergen, Christina, and fur- 

thest parts 30 
St. Petersburgh or Cronstadt 24 
Sweden—Stockholm and furthest 

parts 39 


[Half ounce to the single letter. United States 
postage only to be prepaid. } 


3. Alexandria 37 
Austria, (empire and provinces) 18 
Baden 18 
Basle and other parts of Switzerland 21 
Bavaria 22 
Cairo o7 
Constantinople 37 
Greece 37 
Italy, eastern towns of 18 


[Quarter ounce to the single letter. United 


States postage only should be prepaid. ] 


4. Newspapers and printed matter one-fourth 
of the letter rates, and to be placed in narrow 











| bands without any writing whatever on them. 





newspapers, if regularly sent from the office of 
publication, otherwise to be prepaid. 
a ae 
Deatu or Ex-Presipent Potx.—James Knox 
Polk, late President of the United States, who 
has been lying dangerously ill since the 4th inst., 
died at his residence near Nashville, Tennessee, 
on Friday evening, the 15th inst. 


The President of the United States in an offi- 
cial order of yesterday, announces to the Ameri- 
can people the death of James K. Pork, late 
President of the United ‘State:, which occurred 
at Nashville on the 15th inst.; and orders “‘asa 
mark of respect to the memory of a citizen who 
has been distinguished by the highest honors 
which his country could bestow, that the Execu- 
tive mansion and the several Departments at 
Washington be immediately placed in mourning, 
and all business suspended during to-morrow.” 

“ It is further ordered that the War and Navy 
Departments cause suitable military and naval 
honors to be puid, on this occasion, to the me- 
| mory of the illustrious dead.” 
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DIPLOMATIC, 


3. >> The President has’ recognized as Russian 
Vice Consuls, W. Suaw, for Baltimore, and Fer- 
nanpo Moreno, for Key West, Florida. 


tion 
Se 


ARMY. 


30: > The Adjutant General of the United States 
has, in accordance with the orders of the Presi- 
dent, directed that “on the day succeeding the 
arrival of this ‘* General Order’ at each military 
post, the troops will be paraded at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and the order read to them, after which 
all labors for the day will cease ;” that, “tine 
national flag will be displayed at half-staff ;” that 
‘at dawn of day, thirteen guns will be fired ; and 
afterwards, at intervals of thirty minutes between 
the rising and selting sun, a single gun; and at 
tne close of the day a national salute of thirty 
guns,” and that ‘the officers of the Army will 
wear crape on the left arm and on their swords, 
and the colors of the several regiments will be 
put in mourning, for the period of six months.” 


3 >> Captain Edward Deas, of the 4th United 
States Artillery, stationed at Camp Ringgold, was 
drowned from on board the Steamer Yazoo, near 
Rio Grande City, on the 6th of May. 





~~ 
“or 


NAVY. 


3L$> The Secretary of the Navy, in accor- 
dance with the order of the President, announces 
‘that appropriate military honors be paid to his 
memory at each of the Navy Yards and Naval 
Stations, and oa board all the public vessels in 
Commission, by firing thirty guns, beginning at 
12 o’clock M. on the day after this communica- 
tion is received ; by carrying their fiags half-mast 
Jor one week, and by the officers wearing crape 
on the left arm for six months.” 








oe 


TREASURY. 


3L3” The Secretary of the Treasury also an- 
nounces that, “as a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the deceased, the Officers of the Re- 
venue Marine will wear the customary badges of 
mourning for six months. 

‘‘ At dawn of day thirteen minute guns will be 
fired; and afterwards at intervals of thirty mi- 
nutes between the rising and setting sun, a single 
gun; and at the close of the day a salute of 
\hirty minute-guns will be fired, on the day next 
succeeding the receipt of this order, by each ves- 


sel in commission, and the colors hoisted at half 
mast for one week.” 











Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The steamship Camsria arrived at New York 
on Friday last, bringing London and Liverpool 
dates to 2nd inst. 

The steamer Anerica made the quickest pas- 
sage on record from New York to Liverpool— 
eleven days and a half. 


The following summary embraces the matters 
of general interest : 


rn 


ENncotanp.—There has been no further debate 
in Patliament relative to the affairs of Canada. 
Lord Clarenden, who had been on a visit to Lon- 
don, has returned to Duplin. 

Nothing bas transpired to induce the belief that 
the irish State prisouers, under sentence of death, 
will be pardoned. 

Extreme misery still pervades unhappy Ire- 
land. Such is the destitution it one particular 
district, that a corpse recently Washed ashore, 
was seized and greedily devoured by the starving 
inhabitants. 

The cholera has made ils appearance in Lon- 
don, and prevails also in many parts of the coun- 
try. 


lraiy.—The French army at the last accounts 
had vot entered Rome. ‘The troops manifest 
evident signs of sympathy with the Roman peo- 
ple. ‘The negotiations entered into by ihe French 





Ambassador with the Roman Republic had failed 
—the people refusing to admit the French either 
as enemies Or friends. : 

Oudinot’s army haz suffered much from expo- 
sure to malaria, and is beco.ning more and more 
disaffected. 


FrancE.—The Old French Assembly was dis 
solved by limitation on the 26th of May, and the 
new Assembly convened on the 28th. 

Another scene of terrible confusion in the new 
Assembly grew out of an imputation by the Pre- 
sident that that body was in danger of invasion 
by a mob in consequence of the intrigues of Le- 
dru Rollin. This was resented and resulted in 
the resignation of four of the Secretaries. A 
number of members were about to quit the Cham- 
ber, when the President apologized and retract- 
ed the offensive remarks, and thus prevented an 
explosion. 

The Ultra Radicals number from 210 to 240 
members. 

A vote was taken on the General Assembly 
Bill, as proposed in the old Assembly, and it was 
lost by a majority of five against it, 

A vote of thanks has been given to the army 
in Algeria. The Duc d’Aumale has been return: 
ed to the National Assembly from Algeria, but 
being under sentence of exile, cannot be allowed 
to take his seal. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.—-The Neapolitans 
have withdrawn their troops from Rome. 

The Austrians are also in a state of inactivity 
in Italy. : 

The Danish war continues without any pros- 
pect of a speedy peace. 

Tho town of Frederika has been taken by the 
Prussians. 

A division of the Russian fleet has appeared in 
the Danish waters. 

‘There is but little news of interest from Ger- 
many. 

Great commotion continues to prevails in Hun- 
gary, but nothing decisive has taken place. 

A vast number of Austrian and Russian troops 
continue to pass into that country, and the Hun- 
garians are falling back upon their strong holds 
and mountain fastnesses, where their chance of 
suceess will be better. The city of Buda is In 
their hands, in the taking of which it is said they 
treacherously massacred five or six hundred of 
ibe inhabitants 

The Magyars are said to hold Fiume, the only 
seaport of Hungary, and a place of great strength. 

From other parts of Europe there is no news 
of interest. 


Markets.—-London, June 1.-—Business has 
been improved somewhat since the sailing of the 
Europa. The money market continues easy. 
Consols are quoted at from 90} to91§. Bank 
stock closed at 1935 to 195. American securi- 
lies are in good demand, with an upward tenden- 
cy. Government stocks are quoted at 1103. 


Liverpool, June 2.—The Flour market is dull 
and prices have slightly given way; Western 
brands are heavy at from 22s. 9d. to 23s.; Ohio, 
fine, 23s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. , 

Indian Corn has improved and sells freely at 
from 33s. to 35s. for white, and 35s. 6d. to 37s. 
6d. for yellow. Corn Meal is quoted at 16s. to 
163. 6d. per bbl. 


Cotton.— Fair Upland 43d.; fair Orleans 43d. 
The Havre Cotton market is dull, without avy 
change in prices. 

A large business has been done in Lard at full 
prices generally. In some cases an advance of 
6d. has taken place. Bacon has been in rather 
better request, and choice lots have brought 41s ; 
Western, extra quality, 40s. per cwt. Hams are 
nearly unsaleable, and shoulders have given way 
to the extent of 133. per cwt. 

But Jittse business has been done in Cheese. 
Inferior parcels have brought 30s. per ewt. 

Beef is dull with but few transactions. Prime 
Mess Pork, of ordinary description, bas been in 
fair demand at a deduction of from two to three 
| shillings per barrel. 


Nuval Stores.—There is only a limiled business 
doing. Turpentine is nominal at 6s. Gd.a6s. 9d. 
per cwl.; but at these rates no sales are report- 
ed. Rosin—Common American being 2s 6da2s 
9d per cwt., at which rates 800 bbis. were sold. 

An advance has taken place in Rice, and sales 
of 600 tierces Carolina have been made at from 
17 to 183. per cwt. 


| Jron market.—The trade continues dull. In Scot- 
land the real demand is below the average, but 
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prices notwithstanding are nominally fair. Pre 
sent prices in Liverpoo]—Merchants’ bar iron 
£5 10; best bar £7 05; Hooped £7 15; Shot 
£3 05; Scotch pig, nett cash £2 13. 
nn small lot of Philadelphia sold at 9s. 
Oils—A moderate business has been done in 
fish at former prices. Cod is now held at higher 
prices, Small sales of linseed have been made 
at 263.a26s. 6d., and rape at 40s. per cwt. 
Tallow is very dull of sale, and but little busi- 
ness has been done, and prices are without alte- 
ration. 


UKASE OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


By the Grace of God, We, Nicolas I, Enpe- 
ror and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c., declare 
to the nation, having, by our manifesto of the 
14th of March, 1848, informed our subjects of 
the miseries which afflicted Western Europe, we 
at the same time made known how we were 
ready to meet our enemies wherever they might 
show themselves, and that we should, without 
sparing ourselves, in conjunction indissoluble 
with our sacred Russia, defend the honor of the 
Russian name, and the inviolability of our fron- 
tiers. ' 

The commotions and rebellions of the West 
have not since then cease'!, Guilty delusion, 
enticing the thoughtless cr>wd with visionary 
dreams of that prosperity which can never be 
the fruit of wilfulness and obstinacy, has entered 
the East and the dominions contiguous to us, sub- 
jects of the Turkish Empire, viz: Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Only by the presence of our troops, 
together with those of Turkey, has order been 
restored and maintained ; but in Hungary and 
Transylvania the efforts of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, distracted already by another war with 
foreign and domest’s enemies in Lialy, have not 
yet been able to triumph over rebellion. On the 
contiary, strengthening itself by bordes of our 
Polish traitors of 1831, and of other foreigners, 
Oulcasts, runaways, and vagrants, the rebvellion 
has developed itself there to a most threatening 
degree. 

In the midst of these unfortunate events the 
Emperor of Austria has addressed himself to us 
with the wish for our assistance against Our com- 
mon enemies. We shall not refuse him. 

Having called to the assistance of this right- 
eous enlerprise, the Almighty Leader of Battles 
aud Lord of Victories, we have commanded our 
armies to move forward for the extinction of re- 
belliun, and the destruction of audacivus and 
evil-intentioned men, who endeavor to disturb 
the peace of our dominions also. 

Let God be with us, and who shall be against 
us? 

So—we are convinced of it—so feels, so hopes, 
so aspires our God preserved Nation, every Rus- 
sian, every true subject of ours, and Russia will 
fulfil her mission. 

Given at St. Petersburgh, the 25th day of 
April, in the year from the birth of Carist, 1849, 
aud the 24th of our reign. 

(Signed. ) NICOLAS 1. 





Maniresto or THE Emperor or Austria.—A 
criminal party, led by unprincipled demagogues, 
afier committing oulrages innumerable, and ex- 
hausting the sources of falsehood to seduce you 
from your allegiance, and dissuive the tie that 
for a Jong series of years has bound our people 
together in uninterrupted harmony, declares war 
against your king, to rob him of his hereditary 
rights, and assumes at the same time authorily 
over you and the property of others. Under the 
cunbing pretext that your liberties and nationali- 
ty are endangered, the blood of your brothers 
and sons is spilt,and the possessions of the peace- 
ful ertizen and the weal of your thriving country 
are offered up. You are required to take up arms 
against us—against your king, who has given a 
{ree constitution to all his people, including those 
who had none previously, and who guarantied to 
every one full equality of rights. Not content with 
this villanous commencement, but despising our 
expostulations, they now lean for support and 
derive their chief aid from the outcasts of foreiga 
lands. Thousands of adventurers and disturbers 
of the peace, men equally destitute of property 
and morals, whose only bond of union is crimi- 
nality of purpose, are in their pay; these indivi- 
duals have already become leaders of the rebel- 
lion, and with your blood and at your cost their 
abominable plans are to be carried out, 

‘You yourselves are made the blind instru- 





ments of foreign sedition, have for its object the 
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subversion of all true liberty and law in other 
countries. To put an end to such sinful machi- 
nations, and deliver you from your oppressors, 
and to secure to our monarchy the peace so ar- 
dently desired by the majority of our people, it 
is not only our duty but our fixed determination, 
and the task of every government whose calling 
it is to watch over the peace and welfare of the 
nations committed by Providence to their hands, 
and to guard them against the common enemy of 
both. Our illustrious ally, the Emperor of Russia, 
entertaining the same sentiments with ourselves, 
has united with us to subdue the common enemy. 
In conformity to our wish, and in the fullest ac- 
cord with us, his armies enter Hungary, in order 
to assist our forces in terminating the war that is 
desolating your fields. Consider them not as the 
enemies of your country, but the friends of your 
King, come to support him to the umost of their 
power in freeing Hungary from the galling yoke 
of domestic and foreign scoundrels, They will 
observe the same discipline as my troops, and 
will protect every liege citizen. The same se- 
verity will be shown*in overcoming the rebellion, 
till, by the blessing of the Most High, our cause 
shall prosper. 

Given in our Palaca of Schonbrunn, May 12. 

_ (Signed) FRANZ JOSEPH. 

Prince Schwarsenburg.” 

PRocLaMaTion oF THE Kine or Prussta.—To 
my People!—Under the pretext of the cause of 
Germany, the enemies of our fatherland have 
raised the standard of revolt—first in neighbor- 
ing Saxony, and then in various parts of southern 
Germany. To my great grief, some misguided 
men have allowed themselves to be misled in 
some districts of our land to follow this standard, 
and to stand in open rebellion against the legal 
authorities and sacred and human laws. 

In so serious a time of danger, it becomes me 
to speak a plain word to my people. 

i could not give an affirmative answer to the 
offer of a crown on the part of the German Na- 
tional Assembly, because the Assembly had not 
the right to confer the crown which it offered 
me, without the sanction of the German govern- 
ments, and because it was offered to me condi- 
tionally, upon the acceptance of a constitution 
not compatible with the rights and safety of the 
German States. 

1 have in vain tried and exhausted every means, 
to come to an agreement with the German Na- 
tional Assembly ; | have in vain endeavored to 
lead it back to the boundaries of its calling and 
of right, which did not consist in absolute and 
Supreme power, but in the putting together of a 
German consfitution ; and even alter the failure 
of all my endeavors, i did not break with the 
Assembly, still nourishing the hope of a final and 
peaceful solution. 

But vow that the Assembly, by decrees which 
were in vain opposed by men of judgment, has 
left the ground of right, of law, and of duty— 
when it has accused us of a breach of peace be- 
cause we gave ellicient assistance to a neighbor 
in the hour of danger—when it has raised a call 
to arms against us, and those governments which, 
10 Conjunction with me, refused to submit to the 
decrees of the constitution, it has broken with 
Prussia. In its majority itis no Jonger that body 
of men upon which Germany looked with pride 
and confidence. A great number took leave of 
1L aS Soun as il entered upon the rvad of destruc- 
tion, and by my decree of yesierday 1 have recal- 
led all Prussian deputies who stil belonged to 
the Assembly. A similar step will be taken by 
the other German governments. There exists a 
party in the Assembly in alliance with the ter- 
rorisis, who, under the pretext of the unily of 
Germany, wage an iniquitous war, a war of per- 
jury and rapme against thrones, to overthrow, 
with them, the shieid of the laws, of liberty, and 
of property. The eoormities which have been 
committed at Dresden, at Breslau, and at Eiber- 
felt, under the hypocritical cry of unity of Ger- 
wany, offer a most sad proof. Fresh enormities 
are, and will still be perpetrated. Whilst these 
Criminal acts destroyed the hope of seeing the 
unity of Germany realized by the Frankfort 
Assembly, I never doubted of its being realized 
with royal laith and perseverance. My govera- 
ment, with the plenipotentiaries of the greater 
States of Germany, which have joined me, have 
taken up the work of the Germen constitution. 

This constitution shall and wall shortly attord 
to the nation what it justly demands and expecis, 


the interests of Germany, and guaranty its liber- 
ty by a legislative representation of the people. 
The imperial constitution is taken as the ground- 
work, those points only being allered which have 
found their origin in the broils and concessions 
of factions, and are detrimential tu the real wel- 
fare of the country. This constitution will be 
submitted to approval and sanction of a Diet of 
all States forming a part of the federative State. 
Let Germany put its trust in the patriotism and 
the probity of the Prussian government ; its con- 
fidence will not be misplaced. 
This is the road upon which I have entered. 
Madness alone, or falsehood dare assert, in pre- 
sence of such facts, that | have relinquished the 
cause of German unity ; that I have proved false 
to my former persuasions and my promises. 
It is the calling of Prussia, in such difficult 
times, to shield Germany against external and 
internal enemies, and it must and will fulfil this 
duty; therefore do I at once summon my people 
to arms. Our task is to restore order, and to in- 
sure obedieace to the laws in-our own and in the 
other countries of Germany where our assistance 
may be needed. German unity is to be estab- 
lished ; it is our task to defend its liberties from 
the reign of terror of a faction which is ready to 
immolate morality, honor, faith, to its passious— 
a faction which has succeeded in casting a-net 
of deceit and delusion over a portion of the peo- 
ple. 
The danger is great; but in the presence of 
the sound feeling of my people, the work of lies 
cannot stand. Prussian loyalty of old renown, 
and the traditional fame of the Prussian arms, 
will respond to the call of Prussia’s King. 
If my people will stand by me, as 1 will stand 
by my people, faithfully and with confidence, 
with God’s blessing a glorious victory will not 
be wanting to us. 

(Signed) FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
(Countersigned) Count V. BranpEensune. 
Charlottenburg, May 15, 1849. 


The Prussian Gazette, of the following day, 
publishes the subjoined address of the King to 
the army: 


Soldiers of the Line and of the Landwehr : When, 
six months ago, | req .ired your services for the 
protection of the law, the heart of the enemy 
tailed before your firmness and loyalty. But 
they secretly endeavored to undermine your sen- 
limeots of duty, honor, and military discipline, 
thereby ‘o annihilate the Prussian army, the firm 
support of the throne and of legal order. 

Those criminal attempts have become open 
crimes. The events at Dresden, at Bresiau, and 
at Dusseldorf, where the outbreaks of blood- 
thirsty revolutionists have been victoriously put 
down by the arms of your brothers and of your- 
selves, give a proof of the unshaken loyalty and 
bravery of the Prussian army. 

insurrection is again raising its head in some 
of the western districts of the monarchy, and in 
other States of Germany. Under the pretext of 
the unity of Germany, a strife has been incited 
against jaw and order, against all established au- 
thority—a strife against our glorious Prussia, 
which ils enemies wish to desiroy—agaiost the 
throne of your King, which they seek to over- 
throw. lt is our duly to fight and overcome per- 
jury, falsehood, treason and murder. It is your 
task to defend the throne from its enraged ene- 
mies; to preserve our country from lawlessness 
anda republic. It is your task to preserve in- 
tact Prussia’s power and Prussia’s honor, and 
thereby to establish on a firm basis the greatness 
and unity of the Germar fatherland. 

This is why l cali to arms my army, accus- 
tomed to victory. 

Soldiers! recall! to mind the glory of Prussian 
bravery and military faith of your forefathers of 
bygone times. Recall to mind the victories gain- 
ed by Prussian arms in the years 1813, 1814 and 
1815, against a joreign oppressor, and you will 
prove yourselves now by Prussian joyal valor the 
protection and the safeguard of the most precious 
treasures of a free and iniellectual people, and 
preserve them to the Prussian and German fa- 
therland, to your eternal honor. 

(Signed) FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
(Countersigned) Von Srrorua. 

Charlotienburg, May 16, 1849. 





Seconp Maniresto or THE Roman Triomvi- 
RATE.—Noldiers of the French Republic !—For 
the second time you are driven as enemies under 





its Unity, represented by an execulive power, 
which will worthily uphoid abroad the name and 


is an act of fratricide which is imposed on you * 

and this fratricide, if ever it could be consum- 

mated, would strike a mortal blow at the liberty 

of France. The two people are bound by mu- 

tual ties. The Republic extinguished among us, 

would be an eternal stain on your flag, one ally 

the less for France in Europe, one step the more 

on the road toa monarchial restoration, toward 

which a deceitful or deceived Government im- . 
pels your beautifui and great country. 

Rome, therefore, wili combat a8 she has al- 

ready combatted. She knows that she fights for 

her own liberty and for yours. Soldiers of the 
French Republic! While you are marching 
against our tri-color flag, the Russians, the men 

of 1815, are marching into Hungary, end dream-~ 
ing of a march into France. At some miles dis 
tance feom you, a Neapolitan corps, which we 
have attacked, holds the banner of despotism 

and intolerance displayed. At some leagues 
from you, on your left, a Republican city, Leg- 
horn, resists at this moment Austrian Invasion. 
There is your place. Tell your leaders to keep 
their word. Remind them that at Marseilles 
and Toulon they promised you a battle against 
the Croats. Remind them that the French sol- 
dier holds at the end of his bayonet the honor 
and liberty of France. French soldiers! Sol- 
diers of liberty! March not against your breth- 
ren. Our battles are yours. Let the tri-color 
flags ally themselves, and march together to the 
liberation of nations and the destruction of ty- 
rants, God, France and Italy, will bless your 
arms. Long live the Freach Republic! Long 
live the Roman Republic! 

The Triumvirs—ARMELLINI, SaFrFi, Mazzint. 
Rome, May 10, 1849. 





Avezzana’s ProcLtamaTion.—Romans! With 
inexpressible joy I have received and published 
the bulletin of General Garibaldi, relative to 
the brilliant feat of arms at Palestrina, perfor- 
med yesterday. Citizens! Modern Rome is like 
the ancient city, surrounded with enemies in the 
infancy of its republican life. But if the first 
came forth armed and powerful in war from be- 
ing so often assailed, the second, innocent, pure 
from biood, cleansed from ambition, and aspiring 
only to the exercise of human rights, will be ea- 
couraged in her glorious mission by the sanctity 
of her cause, and protected by the justice of God. 
Persevere, therefore, Romans, with all courage. 
We will overcome our enemies; we will guard 
our rights; we will be the corner-stone of the 
rebuilding of Ltaly. 

The French threaten yet once more to return 
to the assault; we will chase them back again 
in the tracks they have left from the 30h of 
April. At the first discharge of cannon, let ail 
the citizens run gallantly to arms, and Ay to de- 
fend the walls and barricades, God is with us. 
The eternal right of the people shall not perish. 

JosepH AVEZZANA, 
The General-in-Chief, Minister of War and Marine. 

Rome, May 10, 1349. 








Che States. 


PEeNNSYLVANIA.-—Mililia Law.—-Synopsis of 
the law passed by the last legisiature, for the re- 
gulation of the militia: 

The first section makes it ‘* the duty of every 
free white male person, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, who has resided in 
this commonwealth for one month, to provide 
himself with such uniform as may be considered 
proper uniform for a volunteer company, which 
shail in all cases be a substantial unitorm, fit for 
service.” 

The law then provides for the forming of the 
persons thus unilormed, into companies of not 
less than thirty rank and file, and into battallions, 
regiments, and brigades. 

The companies are required to meet by com- 
panies for training and discipline not less than 
twice, and each battallion aud regiment, for 
training and inspection not less than once, ia 
each year. 

The assessors are require’, uoder a penalty of 
$50, to furnish to the couny commissioners, a 
list of all persons between the ages of 18 and 45, 
in their respective townships, &c., and all who 
are not uniformed and orgauized into compa- 
pies, shall be considered delinquent militiamen, 
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the walls of Rome, of the Republican city which 
was the cradie of liberty and military glory. It 


and subject toa fice of 30 cents for each year 
that such delinquent remains ununiformed, &c., 
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which fines the commissioners are to have col” 
lected as are the State and county taxes. 

Each company of not jess than thirty rank and 
file, isto receive $50 a year, and companies of 
not less than fifty, receive $75 a year—to pay 
armorer, keep up armory, and provide music. 

The Brigade Inspector 13 to be allowed for all 
reasonable expenses incurred or paid by him, and 
$10 tor each company, $15 for each battallion, 
and $20 for each regiment he shall have organi- 
zed within the year—provided that the amount 
to be paid him in any one year shall not exceed 
$25u. 

Each county is made a separate Brigade, and 
the first Monday in June, 1849, is fixed upon as 
the day for the election of Brigade Inspector and 
Brigadier General. 

_ ‘The different counties are formed into Divi- 
sions. 


Connecricor.—- School Fund.—The State of 
Connecticut bad, on the 2d of September, 1847, 
their common school fund of $2,077,641 19 in- 
vested as follows: 


In contracts, bonds, and mort’g. $1,603.333 23 


bank stock 311.0uU UU 
cash 16,758 VU 
cultivated lands and buildings 85,289 33 
wild lands 62,260 63 


During the last year the school dividends have 
been increased to $1 50 to each child enumera- 
led, amounting in tue whole to $133,365 50, an 
excess of 5 cenis to each child over the previous 
year. In Sl years, tue total dividends from the 
fund (appropriavions to support the schools) 
amouut lv $3,585,241 43. 
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ComrLimentT TO THE Unitep States.— The fol 
lowing high compliment was- paid to the United 
States by sur. Cobden, in a lute speech on his scheme 
of financial reform. He said: 


America has three times, within the last ten 
years, been in collision with two of the greatest 
powers of the world—twice with England, ounce 
with France. We had the Maine boundary and 
Oregon terruory to settle with the United States, 
and America had her quarrel with France, aris- 
ing cut of a claim for compensation of £1,000,- 
QUU, which the French government refused to 
pay. What was the tissue of those controver- 
sies? When the claim was refused by France, 
General Jackson, at the head of the American 
government, published his declaration that if the 
mouey was nul paid forthwith, he would seize 
French ships and pay himself. At that time—l1 
have it from Americans (hemselves—the French 
had three times the force of ships of-war that 
Awerica had. Admi:al Mackan was in the Gulf 
of Florida with a fleet large enough tuo ravage 
the whole coast of America and bumbard her 
towns. But did France rush into war with 
Awerica? She paid the money. Why? Be- 
cause sue kuew well if she provoked an unjust 
war with the United States, her men-ol-« ar were 
noluing con.pared with the force that would 
swarm oulvl every Awerican port, when brought 
into collisiun with another country. Fravce 
kuew that America had the largest mercantile 
marine; and though at first the vattle might be 
lo the stronger ip an armed fleet, in the end it 
would be to that country which had the greatest 
amount uf public spirit and the grealest amouni 
of mercantile ships and sutiors. 

** What was the case with England? In 1845 
there was a taik of war with America on uc- 
count of Oregon. Bear in mind that America 
hever spent more than £1,200,0U0 on ber navy. 
We are spending this year £7,0UU,000 or £3,000,- 
QUU; but will anybody tell me that Awerica 
fared worse in that dispute because her resources 
in ships of war were wferior to ours? No, but 
we mwecreased Our navy, and we had a squadron 
of evolution, as it was called. America never 
mouuted a gun at New York to prevent the bom. 
bardmeut of the cily ; Dut did she tare the worse? 
We sent a peer oi the realm (Lord Ashourton) 
to Washingtun; it was on A.werican soll that the 
quarrel was avjusted, aud rumor does say that 
Awerica made a very good bargain. [Cheers.] 
dt is the spirit of her people, the prosperity of her 
people, the growing strength of her people, the union 
of her people, the determination of her people, that 
command respect. (Cheets.) Now whatl want 
you as a nation lo dois to believe thal olher 
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countries will just take the same measure of us 
that we took of America. Tney won’t come 
and attack us merely because we reduce our ar- 
maments to £10 000,000. On the contrary, other 
countries, | believe, wiil foliow our example. 

Tue Coins or tHe Wontp.—Matthew T. Mil- 
ler, of Philadelphia, has puviished, in a pymphiet 
of 74 pages, a brief Review of the Origin of 
Cuins, and a Sketch of the History of the Mint 
of the United States and its operations. The 
volume contains plates, presenting fac similes of 
the known coins of the world, colored to repre- 
sent the gold or the silver of each which consists. 
sides these, on the title page is a representation 
of the obverse and reverse of a quarter eagle 
($2 62) of the old coinage of the United States; 
aud of half eagles ($5 25) of the coinage of 1795 
and 1833. , 

Tne coins of the United States represented in 
the first place are the following: Gold—Eagle 
$10; Carvlina five dollar piece (value 94 75), 
uearly as great in circumference as the eagie— 
‘* A. Bechtler” composing the upper part of the 
circle, * Rutheriord” the lower part, and *“ five 
doilars” the centre—on the reverse, ** Carolina 
gold: 134g. 21 carats; Carolina one dollar 
piece (vaiue of 93 cents), marked also **A Becht- 
ler,” and in carcumter: nee the size of our pre- 
sent half dime ; quarter eagle, new coinage, value 
$250; hull eagie, new cvuinage, value $5. Sil- 
ver—3 of the half dojlars of the Uniteu States, 
vid and new comage; dollar, quarter duliar, 
dime, half dime. ‘I'he other coins presented ir 
ibis plate are: Gold—ihe Mexican doubioon, 
$15 55; the half doubloon of the Republic of 
Kcuador, $7 75. Silver—the Mexican dollar ; 
duilar ot Ceatral America. 

Aller an interesting review of the origin of 
coms, and the causes which led to their inven- 
tion, Mr. Miller gives a valuable sketch of the 
history of the comage of the United States. 
he wants of the American Colonies early be- 
came so great that the currency furnished by 
Great Britain and Spain was found insufficient 
tor the Convenient transaction of their business; 
aud in the yesr 1652 Massachuselts, in the face 
of Opposit.on from the Home Guvernment and 
tureats from the Crown, commenced the issue of 
shillings aud smaller silver coins. ‘lhese circu- 
lated ireely in the colony avd weighburing pro- 
vinces, aud were found so Conveuient that sume 
vil the other colonies followed tne example of 
Massachusetts, and invaded the * prerogative of 
ihe crown.” ‘The lulluwing extracts trom Mr. 
Miller’s wntroduction will be found interesting : 

Shortly aller peace was declared, the incipient 
measures ior tis eslablishuent were taken by 
Congress, bul it was oot until early in 1792 that 
ihe «measure Was consummated, and a code of 
jaws evacted for the regulation of the mint. 
ine denuwimation of coins autuorized to be is- 
sued were as lullows: 

Gold.— The Eagle, of the value of ten dollars, 
to weigh 270 graios standard; and 247 5 grains 
pure gold. ‘Tue balf and quarter Eagie in pro- 

vrlion. 

Silver.—The Dollar, equal to one hundred cents 
vi Copper, and one tenth of the eagle, to weigh 
416 grains standard, a d 371.25 grams pure sil- 
ver. ‘Lhe shares, one-hall, one-fuurth, une-ienth, 
and Oue-Lwentieth in properuon. 

Copper.— ‘The Cent, or one hbundreth of a dol- 
lar, ww weigh 264 graius. ‘The ball in propor- 
liod. 

Aiterwards the weight of the cent. and the 
halt Ceul. were reduced by order of the Prest- 
venl, in whom this authority was vested, to 163 
abd 34 grains respectively, tueir present weight. 

Ju 1034 au effort was made, which finally pro- 
ved successiul, either to reduce the quantity ol 
pure metal in our gold coins, by the substitution 
vi alloy, of decrease their weight. This cuange 
was gruunded on the lact that the proportionate 
value of goid to silver being lower in the Uniied 
States thau in European countries, our metallic 
curreucy became almost exciusively a silver one, 





coins of gold and silver ; that is, to make them 
of one purity—one part of alloy to nine parts 
pure. This system has decided advantages over 
the old, as it simplifies the calculations of value, 
and is in other respects to be preferred. * * 
In the year 1835 it was found expedient to 
establish branch mints, which, by the act of Con- 
gress, were created ard located at Charlotte, 
North Carolina ; Dahlonega, Georgia; and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. The latier ** for the coinage 
of gold and silver,” and the two former for * gold 
only.” These branch mints are governed by the 


; same Jaws as the principal mint, and are * under 


the control and regulation of the Director of the 
mint at Puiladelphia, subject to the approbation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

After the necessary buildings and machinery 
had been erected, the branches went into opera- 
tion in 1833. The comage of the four minis are 
uniform. ‘The issues of the branches undergo 
reguiac dnd systematic assays and tests at the 
parent mint, as preseribed by the law estaolish- 
ing them. kt is probable the oumber of mints 
will be further tocreased, the President bav:ng 
recommended and the people petitioned for one 
to be located at New Yors, the great commercial 
mart of the Union, and the other at California, 
in the neighborhoud of the recently discovered 
gold region. 

At the close of the last session, Congress pas- 
fed au act authorizing the issue of doupie eagles 
and gold dollars. Nune have yet been struck at 
the min..* These new coius will be of the same 
fineness as the old—niné-tenths pure, aud one- 
tenth alloy. The douvle eagie will weigh 2) 
penuyweights, 12 grains, the gold dollar oue 
penoy weight one aad cight-tenths grains. 





Tue Moratity or tHe Usury Law.--We ex- 
tract from Huni’s Merchant's Magazine for March, 
1348, the following passage io a lecture delivered 
not long before, to the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary Association :— 


“The usury law invites and encourages the 
borrower to become a downright and shameless 
knave. Ejuther he was ignorant of the usury, or 
else the luan was taken upon his honor; and his 
plea of usury is a denial of the last attribute of 
character which makes even a barbarian to be 
irusted. The man who pleads usury vever after 
respecis himself. Betore he makes bis plea, be 
most pass through the several stages of loss, vex- 
auion, mortificatiun, and despair of regaining his 
position in suciety. He feels that he is uiszraced, 
and sociely eaters heartily into his feelings. And 
this disgrace the legislature has invited, aud 
strongly encourages hic to Oring on himself, 

When his case comes op in court, the Judge 
blushes as he charges the jury in favor of the 
vorrower, aod the jury despise bim the mument 
of returning a resuctant verdict in his flavor. 
The only ditterence in public estimation vetween 
the maker of this plea.and a certain viber cha- 
racter, is this:—The one fiods his veighbor’s 
property, and keeps it, and the other takes ut by 
stealth, Truly we may say, “‘ the law entered, 
that offence might abound.” 

Susstirute ror Wuitre Leap.—Thie substitu- 
lion, a3 practised by Mr. Leciaire, of the wuite 
ol zinc fur ceruse or while lead, in oil painting, 
is prodounced a complete and must happy revo- 
juliva yn the art. it saves health, aud tile, aad 
expense. The Paris statistics of saluroime or 
lead disease and mortality, ace indeed dreaulul. 
Aud a close observatiun of the effects of ceruse 


‘upon the workmen, and on the culoring 10 pic- 
tures, prompted him, a house painter, to study 


remedial igredients and processes. He is ve- 
lieved to have fully succeeded with the white of 
ziuc, which two celebrated Freach chemists had 
suggested, but their expsrimeults were continued 
LO their Jaboratories. tie tried & in more thao 
81X thousand lucalities; on public and private 
structures. A committee of the Society for ihe 


ine gulu Veiwg slipp<d off tu Europe because tur- | encouragement of the Industrial Aris, bas repor- 


nisuing the wust profitable remiutauce. A law | 
was MirouUced Inlu Cungress lu the summer ol 

1334, and passeu, reducing the weignt of tue ea- | 
git tu 208 gras standard, aud 232 grams pure | 
guid, aod the shares io a like proportion. ‘Thus | 
ihe slandaru, Which belore was tweuly-two Carats | 
flue (ihal is twenty-two paris pure metal and two | 
parts alloy), Was now 21 carats 2$ 4 3 gratis, in- | 
creasing wwe Value ol guid aboul 6% per ceul, 

Agaiu, wm 1837, i was fuund advisalic tu slightly 

amend existing laws, in ord@r to assimilate tue | 


ted the completeness and various advaulages of 
his discovery; a committee of the Acadewy of 
Sciences is about to bear the same lestimuny 5 
and he has just been created a Kuight of the Le- 
gion of Honor. | 

M. de Ruolz has made a discovery which con- 
cerns the health of the world; a paint, which, 
applied to the dampest and most saltpetred walls, 
renders the surface firm and dry. ‘The results 





* Gold dollars are now in circulation. 
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of the application of it in the easements and cel-|tre of its surface was owing to the presence of =yngS per cent. 3,291,175 38 


Jars of the forts, have induced the Minister of 
War to order it for moat of the military edifices. 





Pressure oF true Sea.—If a piece of wood 
which floats on the water, be forced down toa 
great depth in the sea, the pressure of the sur- 
rounding liquid will force it into the pores of the 
wood, and so increase its weight that it will no 
longer be capable of floating or rising to the sur- 
face. Hence the timber of ships which have 
foundered in the deep part of the ocaan, never 
rises again to the surface, like those which have 
sunk near to the shore. A diver may, with im- 
punity, plunge to a certain depth of the sea; but 
there is a limit beyond which he cannot live un- 
der the pressure to which he is subject. For 
the same reason, it is probable that there is a 
depth beyond which fishes cannot live. They, 
according to Joslin, have been caught in a depth 
at which they must have sustained a pressure of 


eighty tons to each square foot of the surface of 
their bodies. 








Soe Pecs.—The following sketch of a fac- 
tory where 1,000 bushels of pegs are made annu- 


aily, at Vienna Village, Kennebec County, is irow 
the Maine Farmer: 


The logs are sawed into blocks of suitable 
Jength for the pegs, and the ends are planed 
tmvooih. Grooves are then cut on the ends of 
these blocks, crossing each other at right angles, 
and these form the puints of the pegs. They are 
then separated by splitting the blocks—a knife 
being introduced between each row of points, 
corresponding with the grooving. All these ope- 
ralious are performed by the machinery with the 
ulmost precision and celerity. The pegs are 
then bleached, dried and prepared for market. 
Mr. Thomas C, Norris, the proprietor of this fuc- 
tory, informed us that since September last he 
had seut 127 barrels of shoe pegs, and pins for | 
Cabinet woik, to Manchester, Eogland. He has 
fariher orders {rom (he same place. 

Gutta Percua.—The productions of this re- 
matkable gus, comprise every species of mould- 
ing aud Julerior decorations, and nothing can be 
more perfect than gutta percha, possessing unri- 


innumerable very minute organic remains re: 
sembling scales. In this particular, it resembles 
several bituminous coals examined by Prof. J., 
and especially that found near Greenuf sburg, in 
Kentucky, save that in the latter the scales are 
without lustre. : 
‘The specific gravity of the Russian anthracite 
is 1.66, ‘n which property it is surpassed by few 
of the anthracites of Pennsylvania. ‘The amount 
of its volatile matter is 7.17 per cent. ; the pro- 
portion of ash Jeft after burning 1.6 per cent., 
and consequently the amount of its fixed carbon 
91.23 percent. A coal with these properties 
a@cst possess great heating power ; and wall rank 
as equal to some of the best varieties of Pennsy)- 
vania anthracite. 

Sueer. — Their various forms.—There is scarce 
ly an animal which appears under so many forms 
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as the sheep. In Persia and other parts of the 
east, it is found with a tail of twenty pounds 
weight; at the Cape of Good Hope. the tail 1s 
worth as much as all the rest of the carcass; 
there and in other parts of Africa, the sheep have 
clusters of horns, to the number of five or six. 
In Madagascar, the same horns and tails are to 
be seen, the ears hanging down like those of a 
hound. About Aurengabad, between Agra and 
Bengal, they are found without any horns at all, 
bul so strong that being bridled and saddled, they 
carry children of ten or twelve years of age. 
The (so called) sheep of Chili somewhat resem- 
ble camels, being hair mouthed and hunchbacked, 
an‘l they are used for carriage and field labor. 
Those of China are small, with short tails, which 
however, are a lump of fat. Tercen, in a Voy- 
age to Surat, mentions sheep with bent snouts 
and pendant ears, with wool more coarse and | 
suff than goat’s hair. In Africa to the north of 
the Cape of Good Hope, they never eat grass, 
enly succulent plants and shrubs. Ia Thibet, the 
sheep have large broad tails, 4n Natolia, these | 
tails are Jaid in carts on wheels. In Anspach, in | 
Germany, a small sort exist, that are shorn twice | 
a year, and also lamb every spring and autumn. | 
In Juliers and Cleves, also, they are said to lamb | 

















vailed adaptation lo decorative purposes. Smooth- 
ness and high finish are eary of altainment in any 
Substance capable of fusion in a mould; but 
what is most admirable in gutta percha casts is, 
that, while they present an appea:ance closely 
resembling the huest polished oaks, their points 
and edges, where the design requires it, are as 
Sharp aud crisp as if they had been done with 
the kuale of the most skiltul carver. The mate- 
rial is equally applicable to the minutest and bold- 
est designs ; and, 8 to durability, is less frangi- 
bie, nol merely than any other known composi- 
tion, bul perhaps than owk itself. In this respect, 
indeed, It is quite equal to papier mache. Iu its 
sim ple and purified state, it presents, when thrown 
intu ibe shape of trays, inkstands, card-baskelis, 
&c., a nalural veining which bas ail the capri- 
ciwus aud beaulilul variety of oak and other 
highly prized woods. By various chemical ad- 
mikiutes, its color can be changed at will, an 
excecding smouthness of surface can be obtained, 


like that of a lion, on the neck, and the same on 
the rump, with a bunch at the end of the tai. 
The Javanese sheep have tatis weighing occa- 
sionally forty or filty pounds, having a coat of 
red and white hair. Four-horned sheep are nu- 
merous in several parts of Tartary, and a few 
have six horns, with waltles under the throai. 
{Agricullural Gazelle. 
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BALTIMORE.—Slalement of the Foreign Com- 
| merce of the Port of Baltimore, for the year 1848: 


Merchandise imported in Am. vessels $4,988,175 


o1 a deciwed melailic appearance. ‘J he durabi- Do du For. do 574,742 


lity of guiia percha, and the closeness of its tex- 


Total imports $5,562,917 








lure, fencer it ipvaluable for many purposes to 
which this remarkatle product has been already 
found applicabie, while there seems reasou to 


believe that those Most conversant with the sub- | 


ject ule Lul beginning to discover the innumera- 
vie ways in which it may be made subservient to 
the benefit of man. 

[N. ¥. Merchant’s Journal. 





Russtan Coat.—Before the National Institute, 


Prot. Walter K. Jotnson, the Corresponding Se- 


cretary of the Institute, exhibiied a specimen of 
anthracite from the town of Gruschoika, in the 


country of the Don Cossacks, Southern European 
Russia, ard imstituted a comparison between it 
and the anthracite of our own and other coun- 


tries: 


He observed that it was usual for anthracite 
to break with as much facility across the surlace 
of deposition as in directions parallel to thuse 
surfaces, and that, when surlaces of deposition 
were exposed by fracture, they exhibited less 
brilliancy than the surfaces of fracture in 


of the Russian specimen exhibited, and the lus- 


Exports of dum. produce in Am. vessels $5,435,450 


Do do _ For. do 1,079,242 
| Exports of for. merchan. in Am. do 85,341 
Do du For. do 24,330 





Total exports $6,022,363 
; < 


"§ 798890 ‘ONT 


| Entries of American vessels 
trom foreign poris 


346 74,801 3226 
Entries of kureign vessels from 





foreign ports 114 22,996 1102 

Total entries _ 460 97,797 4328 
Clearances of American vessels 

tu foreign ports 412 90,544 3868 
Clearances of loreign vessels to 


foreign ports 124 28,058 1302 





Total clearances 536 118,602 5170 





Boston.—The amount of duties paid at the 


as follows: 


other directions. The reverse of this was ioe | Boston Custom-house during the year 1848, was 


twice a year, and bring two or three al a time— | 1945 1. 1846 
five have brought twenty-five lambs in a year. | 1§46 to 1847 
On the slave coast of Africa. sheep have no wool, | 
‘but’ says the old Dutch traveller Bosman, * the | 
want is supplied with hair, as that here the world | 
seems inverted, for the sheep are hairy and the | 194) 15 ig42 
men are wooly.’ This hair forms a sort of mane, | 1349 tw 1843 





Exports oF Friour, Corn Meat, Corn anv 
W HEat.—The subjoined statement of the export 
of these articles from the United States to foreign 
countries, during the years mentioned, and the 
prices paid at the place of exportation, was ob- 
tained from the official reports to Congress, and 
is copied from the New York Evening Post : 


Flour. 
Prices paid at place 
of exportation. 
Year. Bbls. exported. Per bbl. 
1840 to 1841 1,515,817 $5 12 
1841 to 1842 1,283,602 5 74 
1842 to 1543 841,474 4 47 
1843 to 1544 1,438,574 4 70 
1844 to 1345 1,195,280 4 52 
1845 to 1846 2,239,476 5 23 
1846 to 1847 4,382,406 5 96 
Corn Meal. 
1840 to 1841 231,284 2 94 
1341 to 1342 209.199 2 95 
1842 to 1543 174,354 2 60 
| 1843 to 1844 247 S82 2 58 
1844 to 1845 247 52 2 53 
298,790 3 16 
948,060 4 65 
Corn. 

Bushels exported. Per bu. 
1840 to 1841 723,572 54 
660,308 57 
672,608 42 
1843 to 1844 $25,282 49 
| 1844 to 1845 840,154 49 
1845 to 1846 1,826,068 65 
1846 to 1847 16,326,050 88 

Wheat. 
1840 to 1841 868,586 94 
1541 to 1842 817,950 1 12 
1842 to 1843 311,986 75 
1843 to 1844 553,917 89 
1544 to 1845 389,718 56 
1845 to 1846 1,623,795 1 04 
1846 to 1847 4,399,951 1 33 








| The amount received by the people of the 
|United States during the year ending June 30, 
1847, for flour, corn meal, and wheat, exported 
| to foreign countries, was $50,879,701, exceeding 
| the amount they would have received at the 
prices of 1844 and 1845, for a like quantity, up- 
_wards of $17,000,000. 


| Murasinity oF Human Greatness.—In the 
| year 1504, only 344 years ago, the master of the 





| ceremonies of Pope Julius Il, ranked the powers 

cf Europe as follows. ‘This was the rule of pre- 

| ocdence for smbassadors: 

| 1. Emp. of Germany 13. Bohemia 

| 2. King of Romans 14. Poland 

| 3. Frauce 15. Denmark ' 

| 4. Spain 16. Kepublic of Venice 

| &. Arragon 17. Duke ot Brittany 

| 6. Poriugal 13. Duke of Burgundy 
7. England 19. Klector of Bavaria 

5. Sicily 20. do Brandenburg 

| 9. Scotland 21. do Saxeny 

/10. Hungary 22. Archduke of Austria 

il. Navarre 23. Duke of Savoy 

| 12. Cyprus 24. G. Duke of Florence 


Neither Russia nor Prussia appear in the list; 
the former being, at that time, a non-existing, 
the latter a barbaric power. 





Statistics or Monarcuy.—The year 1848 has 
witnessed more changes among the European 
sovereigns than even the year 1830. The aggie- 
gale of sovereigns has been reduced from 47 to 
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33. There is but one over 70 years of age, King 
Ernest Augustus, of Hanover. 

Six monarchs have either made a voluntary or 
forcible abdication of their power, viz: Louis 
Phillippe, on the 24th of February ; Louis, of 
Bavaria, on the 21st of March; Charles, Prince 
of Hohenzollren Sigmaringen, on the 29th of 
April; Henri LXII, Prince of Reuss Lobenstein 
Eberdoff, on the Ist of October; Joseph, Duke 
of Saxe Altenbourg, on the 30th of November ; 
and Ferdinand I, of Austria, on the 2d of De- 
cember. The Dukes of Modena and Parma have 
been forced to abdicate by their subjects ; but 
the first has recovered his power, and the Duchy 
of the second is governed in his name by the 
Austrians. Three reigning princes have died— 
Christian VII, of Denmark, on the 20th of Janu- 
ary; Louis I, Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, 
on the 16th of June; and Gustavus, Landgrave 
of Hesse Homberg, on the 8th of September. 





~~ 
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SYNOPSIS OF A SPEECH 
Of the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, U. S. Senator from 
the State of Missouri, delivered at Jefferson City, 
in that State, on the 26th May last, taken from 
the New York Courier and Enquirer. 





Col. Benton commences his speech to his Con- 
stituents, the People of Missouri, by acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of certain resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of Missouri, denying the right of 
Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
in territories—asserting the right of the citizens 
of every State to remove to the territories, ac- 
quired by the blood and treasure of the whole 
Union, with their property—declaring it to be 
an insult to the States to exclude any of their 
cilizens from so removing and settling with their 
property—alleging such insult to be the cause of 
alienation among the States, and ultimately of 
disunion ; and instructing the Senators of the 
State, and requesting its Representatives to vote 
in conformity to the resolves so adopted. ‘These 
resolutions (he says) are merely a copy of reso- 
lutions offered in the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1847, by Mr. Calhoun—the only differ- 
ence between them being, that Mr. Calhoun’s 
tend “directly,” and the Missouri resolutions 
tend “ ultimately,” to a dissolution of the Union; 
and even this difference is not material, as the 
Missouri resolutions pledge the State to co-ope- 
rate with other slaveholding States. He there- 
fore speaks to Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions first. 

In 182U (he says) Mr, Cauinoun being a mem- 
ber of President Monroe’s Cabinet, was required 
to give his opinion in writing on the question of 
the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in ter- 
ritories, and on the constitutionality of the eighth 
section of the act for the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, and which section applied the 
anti-slavery clause of the Ordinance of 1787, to 
more than half of the whole Territory of Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Calhoun then gave his written opinion 
in favor of the constitutionality of the act; and 
no whisper was ever heard from him to the con- 
trary, until the introduction of bis fire brand re- 
solutions twenty seven years after. These reso- 
lutions (Mr. Benton says) were introduced by 
Mr. Calhoun, to make a test for himseif at the 
Presidential election which no Northern man 
could stan’. Betore the debate came on, how. 














| Congress for admission, with her constitution as 

it originally stood. Mr. Calhoun says that Mis- 
souri was then a State,—that if refused admis- 
sion to the Union she would still have beena 
State, independent of the Union and the proba- 
ble centre of a new confederacy. None were 
willing to contribute to such a result and to avoid 
it, the Northern members opposed to her admis: 
sion, were forced to propose a compromise, 
which the South accepted. 

Mr. Beaton says that every part of this state- 
ment is erroneous, and to such a degree as to 
destroy all reliance upon Mr. Calhoun’s memory. 
He says that during the compromise session he 
and Mr. Lowndes resided together, and that at 
the preceding session Missouri had presented her 
constitution, made under the act of Congress, 
and applied for admission into the Union. Now 
this is error. The constitution of Missouri fol- 
lowed, and did not precede the compromise act. 
That act was passed March 6th, 1820, the con- 
stitution framed under it was signed July 19th, 
of the same year; and was presented to Con- 
gress in the month of November following— 
Congress in that year having met on the second 
Monday in November. Here then is an error of 
ayear in point of time, and a transposition of 
events in puint of fact. The constitution of Mis- 
sourt was made after the compromise, and in 
pursuance of it; and not to know that much 
was to know nothing at all aboutit. Mr. Cal- 
houn says the admission was refused, and the 
constitution remanded back, because it admitted 
slavery in Missouri. This 1s great error. The act 
of Gengress under which the Missouri constitu 
lion was made admitted slavery in Missouri, and 
her constitution could not be, and was not, re- 
fused on that ground. The admission was not 
refused for that cause, nor for anything like it, 
nor for anything in relation to slavery, but the 
direct Opposite—for a clause in relation to free 
people of color, and by which, it was contended, 
the citizens of other States might be prevented 
irom removing to the State of Missouri. The 
clause was this: ‘*To prevent free negroes and mu 
lattos from coming to, and setlling in lhis State, un- 
der any pretext whatever.”” ‘Lhe provision was 
found in clause 4, section 26, of article 3, of the 
constitution, and was objected to as being in- 
consistent with the constitution of the United 
States, and the rights of the States, as in some of 
inese Siates free people of color might be citi- 
zens. This was the clause objected to, and not 
the one sanctioning slavery. Mr. Calhoun says 
the constituuion was remanded back to the State 
to have the slavery clause expunged. It was not 
remanded for the purpose of having anything ex- 
punged, but the contrary—to have sometning 
wdded—to obtain the legislative assent of the 
State to the joint resoluuon of the two Houses 
ol Congress, declaring that the clause in question 
should never be so constructed as to exclude 
from settlement, and the rights of citizenship, 
the citizens of other States emigrating io Mis- 
Sou. i. 

Mir. Calhoun says the State refused to comply 
with the requisition of Congress. This is more 
error. The State complied immediately; the 
legislative assent to the required construction of 
of the objectionable clause being given on the 
26th day of June, in the same year. He says 
ihe State knuckeu again witb her constitutton at 
the door of Congress at the next session, and thal 
this gave rise to the most sgitaling discussion 
that ever took place-in Coogress. This is the 





ever, the prools of the opinion which Mr, Calhoun 
gave in 1520, were brought forward to bis utter | 
coniusion and the entire prostration of his resolu- 

tions. ‘These proofs consisted of the original 

interrogation propounded to his Cabinet by Mr. | 
Mouroe, in his own handwriting and the draft of 
a letter from him to a friend, stating that these | 
questions were answered alliimatively by every | 
member of the Cabinet,—Mr. Calhoun ol couree 
included. In addition to these records is a pas- 
sage from the Diary ot J. Q. Adauis, stating the 
same lacis concerning the acuion of the members 
of Mr. Monroe’s Cabviuet. These testimonies Mr. 
Benton insists are overwhelming. Mr. Calhoun 
allemplts to escape it by saying that Missouri, at 





the preceding session, bad presented herself tor 
admission asa member of the Union. Sue had 
formed a cunstilulion and government, in accor- 
dance with an actof Congress. Her admission 
was refused on the ground that her consiXution 
admitted of slavery ; and sbe was remanded back 
to have the objectionable provision expunged. 
She refused to comply with the requisition, and 





at the next session again koocked at the dour of 


very error of the moon. ‘The State never ap- 
plied to Congress again, but was admitted in the 
recess, aud velore next meeting of Congress, and 
by prociamation from President Monroe. The 
prociawation was issued the Luin of August, 1820, 
in pursuance to the joiwl reoviution of Congress 
of the 2d of March vi that year, expressly ira- 
med to save the Siale from applying to Congress 
again, by relerrmg it to the President lo prociaim 
ler admission as soon as she assented to the re- 
quired construction of the obnoxious article, 
ihe tact is, that Congress did not reluse to admit 
the State at all; on the coutrary, passed a joi 
resoluiion al her first session of the presentation 
of the Constitution, for her admissiou ** on a cer- 
lain condition’ —on compliance with which con- 
dition ber admission was to be complete, without 
lurther proceeding on the part of Congress, and 
was to be so prociaimed vy the President. All 
this appears in the legislative history of the coua- 
iry, and was authentically recited in the procia- 
Clamalion issued on the Occasion. 

Now this proclamation was issued from the 
cabinet of wvich Mr. Calhoun was a member, 





and appears to have been as completely forgot- 
teu by him as was the cabinet decision of the 
same year in favor of the power of Congress to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in territu- 
ries, and to ubolish it in territories; for that was 
the effect of the compromise act.of 1820. He 
actually forgets that Missouri was admitted upon 
a proclamation issued from the cabinet council of 
which he was a member! and goes on to substi- 
tute the wanderings of his imagination for the 
legislative history of the country, in giving a 
supposed circumstantial acconnt of what took 
place between himself and Mr. Lowndes, after 
the second rejection of the Missouri constitution, 
and which led to the conclusions which, accord- 
ing to him, produced the compromise. ‘ To 
back out, or compromise, was the only alternative 
left; and the later was eagerly seized upon to avoid 
the disgrace of the former.”” So says Mr. Calhoun; 
and so saying, he postpones the compromise a 
whole year, and couples it with an event to which 
it dves not belong, and makes it the effect of a 
cause which never existed. It is postponed from 
the session 19-20 to the session ’20-"21; and it 
is connected with the final admission of Missouri, 
after she had become a stale, instead of being 
connected with the prelimisary act which authoe 
rized her to form a state constitution. Never 
was stich blundering seen ! 

Mr. Benton, after thus establishing the fact that 
Mr. Calhoun gave his sanction to the compromise 
act which admitted Missouri, goes on to show 
that it is in the very words of the Wilmot Proviso. 
He thinks, therefore, that this should be calied 
the Calhoun proviso, because Mr. Calhoun was 
nearly thirty years ahead of Wéi/mot in its sup- 
port, because his position was then higher being 
a member of the Cabinet, because he was more 
potential being a Southern man, because he was 
successful, and Mr. Wilmot was not, and finally 
because Wilmot’s Proviso is a weak contrivance 
to prevent slavery from being where it is not, 
and where it never will be; while Calhoun’s pro- 
viso was a manly blow to kiil slavery, where it 
then existed, by law, and where it would now 
exist in point of fact, if that blow had not been 
struck. The proviso of Mr. Calhoun actually 
abolished slavery where it existed by law—in all 
the upper half of Loutsiana—from 36—30 to 49, 
and from the Mississippi to the Rocky-Moun- 
tains—over a territory nearly a thousand miles 
square—nearly a million square miles—enough 
to make twenty States of 50,000 square miles 
each—-more in fact than ail California, New 
Mexico and Oregon put together. Over all this 
vast territory the proviso, supported by Calhoun, 
abolished slavery—abulished it, then existing by 
law—and shut it up from the slave emigration of 
the South. And now what becomes of the dog- 
ma, in tis mouth, and that of his followers, so 
recently invented, of no power in Congress to le- 
gisiate upon the subject of slavery in territories? 
what becomes, in their mouths of the new fang- 
Jed point of honor, just felt for the first time in 
thirty years, of insult to slave States in their ex- 
clusion from settlement to the territories bought 
by the blood and treasure of the whole Union? 
Louisiana was a territory, and Congress legisia- 
ted upon slavery in it, and legislated slavery out 
of a million of square miles of it, and Mr. Cal- 
houn supported that legislation. Louisiana was 
a territury acquired by the treasure, if not by the 
blood, of the whole Union; and the proviso of 
1820, supported by Mr. Cathoun, shut up one half 
of it from siave eaiigration. If that is insult, he 
and his followers have stood being insulted most 
remarkably well for about thirty years; and per- 
haps, would consult their own self-respect, and 
lose nothing in public opinion, if they should con- 
tinue standing it with like fortitude, for the re- 
maioder of their lives. 

Mr. Benton quotes this action of Mr. Calhoun, 
not to vindicate the right of Cougress lo prohivit 
or abolish slavery in the territories, but to shut 
the mouihs oi Mr. Calhoun aud his followers. 
He proceeds to say that iu giving bis cabinet sup- 
port, where his voice was sv potential to the abo- 
lition of slavery over a million of square miles in 
Louisiana, Mr. Calhoun did more than any one 
wan has ever done towards abolishing slavery in 
the world. Holding, as be then did, the one-filth 
part of the velo power, and commanding as his 
position was, as a southern man and a cabinet 
minister—a jeading cabinet minister—the largest 
question ever started of free ov siave soil, was 
iuen in his hands; and be decided it in favor of 
free. Jt was an immense boon to the anti-slavery 
party, then so numerous and ardent; bul it was 
nol the only service which he rendered them. 
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Texas was then ours—a part of Louisiana—to 
the lower Rio Grande ; large enough to form six 
great or ten common States. It was all slave 
territory, and looked to as the natural outlet of 
the soulhern States, with their great increasing 
slave population. It was given to the King of 
Spain—given away by treaty, and that treaty the 
work of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet—Mr. Calhoun be- 
ing a member. And here there is no room for 
denial and non-recollection. For a long time 
Mc. Adams bore the blame of that cession. A 
friend of Mr. Calhoun reproached him with it 
im the House of Representatives. Mr. Adams 
was then alive, and present, and soon vindicated 
the truth of bistory. He showed that there was 
a division in the cabinet, upon the point; he was 
against it—Mr, Calhoun for it—and Mr. Calhoun 
being a southern man, and the majority of the 
cabinet southern, he cared the day, aud Texas 
was lost. I was not then in public life, but 1 
wrote agalnst that act, blaming Mr. Adams when 
1 should have blamed Mr. Calhoun. By that 
cession the expansion of slavery was stopped ; 
the growth of slave States in the southwest was 
stopped: three hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles subject to American slavery, was cut off 
from American dominion, and presented to a fo- 
reign king. This was another great gratification 
to ihe abolitionists; but it was not all. There 
was a strip of land, about large enough for two 
States, lying upon the Arkansas and Red rivers, 
and between Texas aad the 36 deg. 30 min. ot 
north Jatitude. This strip having escaped the 
compromise line on one side, and the ‘'exas ces- 
Sion on the other, was open to the formation of 
two respectable slave States. Mr. Cainonn was 
then still cabinet minister—Secretary at War— 
had the Indians under his care—and was riding 
the hobby of their civilization. He required this 
sirip lo be given up to the Indians for their per- 
mavent abode; and thus it, alse, was lost to the 
slave States. Ali Louisiana was then gone from 
them except the fragment which was contained 
in the States of Missouri and Louisiana, and in 
the ‘Territory of Arkansas, Lven this fragment 


appeared to ve too much to be left to the slave | 


States, and a slice furly miles wide, and three 
hundred miles long, was cut off frou Arkansas 
and given to the Indians; and the slavehoiders 
with i.e slaves upon the slice, were required to 
remove from the cut off part, and fall back with- 
in the contracied limits. This was done by the 
Indiau treaty—the treaty negotiated by a protege 
of Mr. Caltoun’s. He was tuen Vice-President 
of the United States, and President of the Senate 
—1 wasa mewber of the Senate—opposed to the 
ralification of this treaty—and came within ove 
or two voles of defeating it. The slightest help 
from Mr. Calhoun wouid have defeated it, and 
saved the slave State of Arkansas that territory, 
and those salt springs, the loss of which she now 
bas tojament. Taken ail together—the compro- 
mise—the l'exas cession—the ludian Gomain and 
the slice frow Arkansas, and Mr. Calhoun did 
more, in less time, to avolish sluvery, diminish 
ils area, and increase that of free soil, than any 
mab that has ever appeared on the lace of the 
earth; and of this the a nli-slave party of the 
North were fully sensible, aud duly grateful. 
Tuey gave proof of their gratitude. Mr. Calhoun 
was then candidate tor Vice President of the 
Un.ted States; he became the favorite of the 
North—veating even Mr. Adams, himself, on the 
free soiltrack, He beat him six votes in New 
York—ran head and neck wilh him through New 
Hawpshire, Vermont and Rhode Isiand—was 
even through Massachusetis—and came a nose 
ahead on the Northern track. He actually veat 
Mr. Adains in abolition Siates—and with justice. 
He tiad done more than bim for free suil, and 
with more merit, being hiwself an inbabilant ot 
slave soil. | told bim ail this 19 my first Calhou- 
niac, in the Senate of the United States, tour 
days after he put ia his fire brand resolutions, 10 
my speech to snow him to be the true author of 
the Mexican war. 

Mr. Calhoun then disavowed all responsibility 
in the matter by saying that he was wot then a 
member of Congress ; bul evidence since devel- 
oped shows that as a member of the cabinet, bis 
activn was more iafluential than it could have 
been in Congress. Mr. Benton thus excuses 
these detailed personal reterences to Mr. Cal- 
houn :— 

1 am mortified to dwell upon Mr. Calhoun. lt 
is neither my habit, por my pleasure to speak ol 
men. dn bear tuirty years that | have veen io 
Congress 1 bave never Drought the vame of any 
man belore the public. 1am now forced to do 


it. Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions are those of the 
Missouri Legislature. They ar’ identical. One 

is copied from the other. When the original is 
invalidated, the copy is of no avail. I am an- 
swering his resolutions and chose to do it. It is 
just and proper that I should doso. He is the 
prime mover and head contriver. I have had no 

chance to answer him in the Senate, and it will 
not do to allow him to take a snap judgment upon 
me in Missouri, and carry disunion resolutions in 
my own State which he has been forced to aban- 

don in the Senate. Duty to the country requires 
me to answer him, and personal reasons reintorce 
that public duty. He bas been instigating altacks 
upon me for twenty years—ever since | stood by 

Jackson and the Union in the first war of nulli- 
fication. His Duff Green Telegraph commenced 
upon me at the same time it did upon Jackson, 
and for the same cause—because we stood by the 
Union! Last summer, in his own State of South 
Carolina, where | never was, he dragged my 
name and that of General Houston, before his 
constituents, and denounced us in a_ public 
speech and held us up to a public reproba- 
tion. He accused us of defection to the South— 
the interpretation being that we would not join 
him in his scheme of a southern convention, to 
array one half of the Union against the other, 
and form a southern confederacy. It was an au- 
dscious attack upon two absent gentlemen and 
wWhkv, aS senators, were entitled to senatorial 
courtesy from him. Neither Gen. Houston nor 
myself thought it right to suffer such an attack 
to pass with impunity ; but we did not think the 
floor of the Se:.ate the proper place for replying 
to an altack made out of doors. The forum of 
our respective States was deemed the proper 
place. He had assailed us before bis covstitu 

ents, and we determined to answer him before 
ours. General Houston has replied. He did so 
during the past session of Congress, in a publish- 
ed address to his constituents. It was publistied 
while Mr. Calhoun was in the city, and where he 
might answer it if he pleased. He did not so 
please. He stood mute—as il the antagonist was 
not worthy of notice—a privilege of dignity 
which did not belong to him after he had began 
the attack. He said nothing; and in that he did 
better than when he denied his support of the 
Missouri compromise act. He did wellin saying 
nothing. Jt was a case in which public attention 


soon showed what the charge of ‘* defection” 
meant, and then carried the war into Airica. 
He charged him with his designs against the 
Union for twenty years past, and supported what 
he said by an array of tacts which could neither 
be explaied away nor denied. That address of 
Houston’s should be republished by the papers 
irrendly to the Union. 1: is full of truth and pa- 
triotism—worthy of the disciple of Jackson—and 
killing to Calhoun. He did well got to fix pub- 
lic altention upon it by replying to it. 1 told 
Houston that | should reply in a speech to my 
constituents; and that lam now doing. 

This is one of my personal reasons for dwell- 
ing on Mr. Calhoun: tut lL have another, which 
1 will now state. In the year 1844, as it wil! be 
remembered when my filth election was coming 
round there was an organization against me in 
the State, supported by every Calhoun man, and 
every Calhoun newspaper in the State, and in the 
United States. There was a coincidence in their 
operations which showed that they worked by a 
pattern. | knew al the time where it all came trom; 
aud the suurce has beeuw since authentically re- 
vealedto me. ‘There is a law in the moral world 
by which ** murder will out.” By virtue of that 
law one of those who were employed to do the 
work upon me, and who was tien a stranger to 
me, and allerwards repented, revealed tie plot 
to me, and placed in my bands an original letter 
of instructivus, of which this is an extract: 

** With regard lo Lhe course of your paper, you 
can take the love of the Adiminisirativo trom * 
* * {thiok, however, and would recommend 
that you would coufine yourself to attacks upon 
Benton, showing that be has allied himseil with 
ine Whigs on tue l'exas questivu. Quote Jack- 
sou’s letter on ‘l’exas, wuere he denvunced ail 
those as trailors tu the country who oppose the 
treaty. Apply itto Benton. Prociaim that Ben- 
lun, by atiacki.g Mr. ‘I'yler and his {rieuds, and 
driving them irom the party, 1s aiding the eiec- 
tion of Mr. Clay ; and charge bin with doing this 
to defeat Mr. Poik aud insure himsell the succes- 
sivt in 1848; and ciaim that iull justice be done 








10 the acts aud motives of Juha ‘Tyier by the lea- 
ders. Harp upon these strings. Do not propose 


should not be raised by controversy. Houston | 


th union: it is the business of the Democrats 
Fd 


o this, and arrange it to our perfect satisfac- 
tion. I quote here from our leading friend at the 
South. Such is the course which I recommend, 
and which you can pursue or not, according to 
your real attachment to the Administration. 

* * * ¥ » * 

Look out for my Jeader, of to-morrow, as an 
indicator, and regard this letter as of the most 
strict and inviolate confidence of character.” 

Mr. Benton says he does not suppose that the 
members of the Missouri Legislature who voted 
for these resolutions of instructions knew of their 
identity with Mr. Calhoun’s, nor did he believe 
that they embodied the real sense of the Assem- 
bly or the people of Missouri. ‘They were en- 
tirely at variance with the resolutions adopted 
by the Legislature upon the same subject at the 
previous session. 

One makes the peace, permanence and wel- 
fare of our National Union, depend upon strict 
adherence to the spirit and terms of the Missouri 
Cow promise in its application to new territory— 
that is to say, upon the constitutional right, and 
the equitable exercise of that right, to legislate 
upon slavery in the new territory, and to admit 
in part, and prevent it in part: the other makes 
the dissolution of the Union dependent upon the 
same platform of fact and principle—denying the 
right of Congress to admit or prohibit slavery in 
a terrilury—asseiting its prohibition to be a vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States— 
an insult to the sovereignty of the Siates—and 
tending to the dissolution of the Union. 

Yes, citizens !- Congress has the power to le- 
gislate upon slavery in Territories, and to admit, 
or prohibit its existence, in fact lo compromise 
it. She has the constitutional power, but can 
never hereafter exercise it. The new dogma of, 
no power in Congress to legislate on the subject, 
has killed all compromise. ‘Those who deny the 
power cannot vote for it: it would be a breach 
of their oath: those who want no slavery in the 
new Territories will not vote lor the compromise, 
and thus extremes meet~—combine against the 
middie—and defeat all compromise. ‘Ihe reso- 
lutions of Mr. Calhoun have done this: and to 
talk about compromise now, is to propose to call 
Methusalah from his tomb. ‘The effect, il not 
ihe design, of his new dogma, was to kill com- 
| promise; and dead itis. ‘Phe Constitution will 
not permit him and his followers to vote lor any 
compromise jive ; opposition to the extension of 
slavery will not permit northern men to do it; 
and thus there is po chance for any line. Prin- 
ciple cannot be compromised. ‘the Missouri 
Compromise was notof a principle, but of inte- 
rests alter the principle was established. ‘The 
first question put by Mr. Monroe to his Cabinet 
was as to the constitutional power of Congress 
over the subject. That beimg established in the 
affirmative, the application of the principle was 
matter of detail and of expediency. 

Mr. Benton next proceeds to show that Mr, 
Calhoun supported the abolition of slavery in the 
State of Texas. In the session of 1844-5, two 
resolutions were adopted for the admission of 
the State of Texas, one, single and absolute, with 
the Missuur: Compromise in it; the other autho- 
rizing negotiations with Texas for her admission 
on an equal footing with the original States. As 
Secretary of State, and virtual President, Mr. 
Calheun selected the absolute resoluiion—thus 
applying the Missouri Compromise to the S.ate 
vi ‘Vexas, and of course abolishing slavery in a 
pert of Texas. Belore that act, slavery existed 
io the whole of sexas. Aller il, it was proehi- 
bited in all her teriuory above 36 degrees 30 
minutes; and the adoption of this act was en- 
lirely Mr. Calhoun’s work. He thus went far 
beyond the Barnburners, who only seek to ex- 
clude slavery irom the territories: he abolished 
itim aState. The fact that he selected the reso- 
luuen which abolisied slavery in a partof ‘Tex- 
as, proved also that Mr. Cathoun then had no 
coustitulional scruples about the constitulionality 
oi such an act. Mr. Benton insists .tial it is 

Absurd to deny to Congress the power to legis- 
late as it pleases upon the subject of slavery in 
lerrilories: it bas exercised the power, aod with 
the sanction of ail authorities, State or Federal, 
from the foundation io the present time, and 
uever bad it questioned, until Mr. Calhoun put 
forth thuse unplortunate resolutions, from which 
be had to back out under his own mortifying con- 
tradictions. It is absurd to claim it for the ter- 
ritories. ‘Shey have no iorm of government but 





that which Congress gives them, aud no legisia- 
live power but that which Cougress allows them 
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Congress governs the territory as.it pleases, a@> 
in a way incompatible with the Constitution ; and 
of this any State that has been a territory 1s a 
complete example, and our own as wuch as any. 

Congress has the power to prohibit or admit 
slavery, and no oneelse. It is not in the terri- 
tories, for their governments are the creatures of 
Congress, and its deputies so far as any legisla- 
tive power is concerned. Itis not in the States 
separately, and this leads to one of the grossest 
Yelusions which has grown out of the political 
metaphysics of Mr.Calhoun. Heclaims a right 
for the citizens of the slave Siates to remove to 
New Mexico and California with their slave pro- 
perty. This is profound error. The property 
is in the law which creates it, and that jaw can- 
not be carried an inch beyond the limits of the 
State which enacts it. No citizen of any State 
can carry any property, derived from a law of 
that State, an inch beyond the bo.ndary line of 
the State which creates it. The instant he pas- 
ses that boundary to settle with his property, it 
becomes subject to another law, if there is one, 
and is without law if there is not. This is the 
case with all: with the northern man, with his 
corporations and franchises—with the southern 
man and his slaves. This is the law of the land, 
and let any one try it that disputes it. 

Congress has the constitutional power to abol- 
ish slavery in territories; but she has no slave 
territory in which to exercise the power. We 
have no territory but the remainder of Louisiana 
north and west of Missouri, that in California, 
New Mexico, and Oregon, and that north of 
Wisconsin, aow Minnesota. Io Louisiana, north 
and west of us, it was abolisied by Congress in 
1820. In the territory north of Wisconsin, now 
Minneso'a, it was abolished by the Jefferson Pro- 
viso of 1787. in Oregon, it was abolisiied by 
Congress in 1848, by what you may cali the Ben- 
tun Proviso, if you please; and in California, it 
was abolished by the Mexican government in 
1829, covfirmed in 1837, and again in 1844. 

Thus, there is no slavery now in Mexico or 
California; and consequently none in any terri- 
tory belonging to the United States; and, cunse- 
queolly, nothing practical or real in the whole 
slavery question, for the people of the United 
States to quarrel about. There is no slavery 
now by law iu any territory and it cannot get 
there by law except by act ol Congress ; and no 
such an act wilibe passed, or even a:ked fur. 
‘The dogma of no power in Congress to legislate 
upon siavery in territories, kills thal pretension. 
No legal establishment of slavery in California 
and New Mexico is then to be looked for. That 
is certain. Equally certaia it will vever be esta- 
biished im either of them in powtof fact. The 
people of both territories—ihe inhavitants are 
uvanimously against it. Oi the new emigrants, 
all those from Kurope, Asia, Mexico, Central and 
Suuth America, and all those trom the non-slave- 
holding part of the United States, will be unani- 
mously agalost it. ‘There remains, then, to over- 
balance all this ubanimous mass, Only the emi- 
grauls from the slavehulding parts of the United 
Siates—in itself the simaliest branch of the emi- 
gration, and it divided on the question—many 
guing lor the eXpress purpose of gelling rid of 
siavery—aud very few so lar in love with il as 
lo go thal distance for the pleasure of having a 


Jaw suit wilh bis own begro, and with the cer-) 


tainty of coming oul secund best in the Contest. 
‘These is bo slavery, al this ime, either in New 


Mexico or Caliiornia, 10 law or in fact; and wall) 


pever be, enber in jaw or fact. What, ihen, ts 
all the present uproar about? absiractiou! the 
abstract right of duing what cannol be dune! the 
jusull lo the suvereiguly OL ibe Siales, where 
inere is vo insult! all wvstraction ! and no reality, 
subelunce of practice in il, 


(To be continued.) 
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CnuoLtera.—This disease appears to be fearful- 
jy ou the increase. ‘The pumber of deaths at 
New York trom 17th May to 16th June was 337. 
ju Philadeiphia, irom the 30th wiay (when it firs! 
appeared) to 16th inst. there were 23 Cases and 
li deatbs. From the 9th to the 1d5in inst. there 
were 225 deaths at Cincinnati, and in St. Louis 
from the Llth to the 19ih, there were 563 deaths. 
Oo the 2Uih inst. there were 81 inlermeuts al SL 
Louis {row this disease. 

Ov the Wesiern walers, numerous cases occur, 











from New Orleans to Wheeling, and every steam- 
boat arrival brings inteiligence of the sad havoc 
which this dreadful visitant has made among the 
passengers. At Nashville (Tenn.), it prevails to 
considerable extent, and at many of the small 
towns on the lower Mississippi, the suffering is 
awful. Some cases have occurred also at the 
towns on Lake Michigan, but generally there is 
exemption from the disease on the Northern 
Lakes. Among the California emigrants, on the 
plains, and through the route by the Rio Grande, 
the fatality is represented to be heart-sickening. 


THE Funerat or Gen. Gaines.—The remains 
of this distinguished officer were taken from 
New Orleans, with appropriate honors, by the 
Pontchartrain Railroad to Mobile, where the body 
was received by a guard of honor, and accompa- 
nied by a procession, composed of volunteer re- 
giments, officers, and the Masonic fraternity, was 
carried to the Governor Street Church, where 
an eloquent address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Hamilton ; after the delivery of which 
the body was conveyed to its place of sepulture 
in the old graveyard. 

The pageant was elegant and imposing, and the 
crowd assembled on the occasion very large. 


Goxip 1n Peru.—The Commercio of Lima, of 
31st March, publishes a letter from a passenger 
on board the English steamer from Valparaiso to 
Callao, containing the substance of a conversa- 
tion which passed between Gen. O’Brien and 
several of his countrymen, on board the last En- 
glish packet, on her voyage from Valparaiso to 
Callao, which exceeds anything that has yet 
come from California : 

lt seems that General O’Brien sojourned, du- 
ring several months of the year 1829, residing 
at ihe principal mines of Contogo Soco, where 
he learnt from au old miner, Don Marcos Lisboa, 
that in the vicinity of Paurcartambo there were 
some hills that were perfect masses of gold and 
Within twenty leagues of the river Ninto Abajo 
there were immense plains and washings of gold, 
Without end—that in the vear of 1754, the Por- 
luguese arrived there with over a hundred la. 
borers, but that in a very short time upwards of 
one thousand Indians assembled, and massacred 
every one of them in one night. Not one soul 
escaped. General O’Brien did not fail to pay 
attention to this information, and resolved to en- 
ter this territory by the way of the valley of 
Paurcartambo in preference to going through 
Brazils, the distance of the latter route being so 
great. 

In the years 1834-5, Gen. B. made two so- 
journs to the valleys, and in 1835 prepared an 
expedition well provided with ajl those kinds of 
goods which are best calculated to please savage 
Indians. 

He started from Cuzco, accompanied by one 
servant, a muleteer aud a miner; he performed 
the journey, avd returned to Cuzco in five 
months, and only brought back a handkerchief 
full of sand, which wes washed at the miat of 
Cuzco. It proved very rich. 

The result of his journey was published at the 
thal time in the Cuzco papers, and he had pri- 
vate interviews wiih Gen. Gamarra, at which 
he offered to pay cll the national debt of Peru 
within three years. ‘The country was at this 
junction piunged into a civil war, and on this ac- 
cuunt the eplerprise was abandoned, and Gen. 
O’Brien returned to Europe. 

P. S.—Geueral O’Brien stated he could find 
enough gold there, in one week, to joad one hun- 
dred men-ol-war. 


Mines or Copiapo.—The Silver mines of Co- 
piapo conunue lu be as procuctive asever. Ina 
lable given of the number vi marks of silver ob- 
taiped from them, since 1631, we find that du- 
ring the 


First five years, there were 300,363.14 
Second 263,233.34 
‘Vhird | 515,624.12 
Three last years 626,093 34 


Marks 1,699,364,13 


Poudrette Companies in France.—It is stated 
that there are twenty-two companies in France 
busily engaged in converuung the refuse of towns 
into inodOivus poudrette, ‘lhe disinfectant gene- 
rally employed is said to be chloride of iron. 





Nortn Eastern Bounpary.—The boundary 
line between ihe United Siates and Canada, rau 


“ For three hundred miles a path was cut through 
the forest thirty feet wide, and cleared of all 
trees. At the end of every mile is a cast iron 
pillar, painted white, square, four feet out of the 
ground, seven inches square at the bottom, and 
four at the top, with raised letters on its sides, 
naming the commissioners who ran the line, and 
the date.” 


Revenve Service.—In accordance with the 
law of Congress, limiting the expenses of the 
Revenue department of the Government, eight of 
the vessels in that service have been dispensed 
with, and their officers discharged. The tollow- 
ing is a list of the discharged officers : 
Captains— William W. Poik, Andrew Matthew, 
William B. Whitehead, J.J. Nimmo, —— Kapp, 
Caleb Currier, William A. Howard, Levi C. 
Howard, Winslow Foster. 

First Liewtenants.—Ctarles Grover, Thomas 
Stoddard, Caleb Prouty, Osmond Peters, Joseph 
Amazeen, H. N. Tracy, Nicholas Austin, J. G. 
Breshwood. 

Second Lieulenanis—George Berryman, John 
M. Jones, John ‘I. Stoneall, John B. Hendren, 
Richard S. Jones, Benjamin J. Kellum, BE. T. 
Hyatt, W. H. Aibertson. 

Third Liewlenants—Henry Wilkinson, Eugene 
W. Watson, William C. Dunnavant, J. B. Yates, 
F. G. Ma _ J. Ross Brown, Alexander Mue- 
ray, J. ,erwood. 


SALE \. GOVERNMENT VessELs.—The sale of 
United States ves cis, at Yew Orleans on the Sith 
inst., resulted as follows: 


Steamship New Orleans sold for $31,000 
Alabama 23,009 

Steamer Fashion 13,000 
Telegraph 9,000 
Propeller Major lompkins 2,300 
Total $33,000 


Ozone —The Cincinnati Gazelte furnishes the 
following translation of an article on this sub- 
ject, from Heul’s Zeitschrift, vol. 7, poge 1. 

Ozone is formed in the air by the decomposi- 
tion of its water through disturbances of its elec- 
trical equilibriuin ; hence the peculiar pungent 
sulphurous and phosphoric odor. ‘The nature 
and composition as yet remains uncertain, Sul- 
phuric and probably also telluric and selenic 
acids, and phosphoric acid, destroy it. A very 
small proportion of the vapors of ether or alco- 
hol, or of oletiant gas will also prevent ils devel- 
opement. 

Its best test is iodide of potassium, which will 
detect its presence in infinitely small quantities, 
in the air. A piece of paper moistened with a 
mixture of starch, and solution of iodide of potas- 
sium forms an ozometer far exceeding in delicacy 
ihe most accurate galvanometer or most sensitive 
nose. ‘I he smallest quantity of tree ozone, (even 
only in the proportion of a husdred thousandth) 
when neither gal vanometer nor eudiometer shows 
any change in the air, will be rendered manifest 
by the discoloration produced by the free jodine. 

As the presence of ozone in the air is due to 
its electrical decomposition, it is necessarily in- 
fluenced by its electrical tension. 

Jf the prevale:.ce of influenza and cholera, be 
owing to ozone, the vapors olf sulphur, or sulphu- 
rous gases, must be protective agaiustit. ‘This 
is confirmed by, while it explains the immunity 
of, those engaged in, or living near suiphur- 
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